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Law and Grace in Christianity and Secularism 


'7E ARE living in a partly secular and partly Chris- 
tian culture. The constant dialogue and debate be- 
tween the two elements in our culture is not too pole- 
mical except when, periodically, either the Christians 
discover “secularism” to be real root of all our evils, 
including communism, or the secularists decide that 
“religious bigotry” is the fountain of every ill. But 
there is certainly much misunderstanding between the 
two forces in our civilization. Some of the misunder- 
standings are centered in the old problem of law and 
grace. The misunderstanding is very great because 
the secular critic of religion assumes the religious 
enterprise to be primarily concerned with a meticulous 
legalism and a frantic effort to preserve a conventional 
and perhaps irrelevant moral code. Christianity, on 
the other hand, at least if we consult the New Testa- 
ment, exalts grace above the law and insists that “by 
the works of the law” no one can be saved. Both Jesus 
and Paul were very critical of the law. Their criticism 
includes both the material content of the law, as com- 
pared with the law of love, and with the formal prin- 
ciple of law, that is, with the sense of ought. The 
human predicament, according to the New Testament, 
is not solved by frantic efforts to do our duty and to 
attain to higher standards of righteousness. The law 
is powerless because our predicament is our imprison- 
ment within ourselves, or, in short, our self-concern. 
Even love taken purely as law is not redemptive be- 
cause a selfish man, incapable of love, cannot love out 
of a sense of duty. What is meant by grace in contrast 
to the law? Obviously grace means some kind of free 
gift. The grace of God means God’s forgiveness to- 
ward us. It also means his enabling power which frees 
the self from itself. The two facets of grace are answers 
to the two basic problems of human existence: the 
fact that we cannot out of a sense of duty be truly 
“good” or loving and the fact that we are ultimately 
considered not “good” at all. We are in need of both 
power and pardon, power to be redeemed from self, 
and pardon and forgiveness because we are never free 
of self. The Christian gospel came into the world 
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as “good news,” as a message that “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” It was the good 
news that God forgives our sins and takes them upon 
himself. It put a stop to man’s vain efforts to make 
himself worthy by climbing the “ladder of merit.” 
It also put an end in principle to all the futile efforts 
of men to hide their sins by frantic efforts of goodness. 
St. Paul may have been too scornful of “the Law,” 
both of its capacity to give moral guidance provision- 
ally and of the power of the sense of “ought” to drive 
the self to do the good. But the testimony of the 
ages agrees with the message of the gospel that the 
real power to love comes from the assurance of being 
forgiven. 

Yet it is the witness of the wiser schools of psychia- 
try that bears testimony to the power of grace rather 
than law. And a secular culture insists on interpreting 
the Christian faith as a form of meticulous legalism. 
Sometimes this misunderstanding is due to the aber- 
rations of Christianity, to the corruptions of legalism 
which obscure the gospel in this as in other ages. 
Sometimes the misunderstanding comes from the 
psychiatrists themselves, who imagine that the love 
commandment in the Christian faith is presented to 
man as a simple duty without an understanding of 
the fact that Christianity knows that true love is a 
matter of grace. Thus Erich Fromm (in Man for Him- 
self) argues that love cannot be commended as a 
duty, a correct assertion. But he also maintains that 
man must first establish his own security before he 
can love. There is no understanding of the power 
of grace in this analysis. But a wiser psychiatrist, the 
late Henry Stack Sullivan, has a better solution of the 
problem of how the “security” of the self is established 
which makes it possible for the self to love the neigh- 
bor. It is simply the security which comes to the self 
by being loved, particularly in its infancy and youth 
(Sullivan, /nterpersonal Psychiatry), Sullivan, in short, 
insists on the efficacy of what has been defined in 
Christian thought as “common grace.” He incidentally 
makes the mistake of assuming that every form of 











self-regard is due to a defect in the love which the 
person enjoyed in his infancy and, therefore, he places 
the whole burden of sin on the poor mothers. But 
basically his theory is more correct than either that 
of Christian legalism, or moralism, or the psychiatric 
theories which preach “self acceptance” or imagine 
that “self-realization” must precede the capacity to 
love. Since self-realization is partly dependent upon 
the self’s capacity to find a center of life beyond 
itself, these theories are bound to be defective. 


It is significant that the best psychiatrists who deal 
with delinquent children recognize the problem of the 
insecure self, but they try to cure this insecurity, not 
by preaching self-acceptance but by persuading inter- 
ested friends so to accept the child unambiguously, 
that love may dissolve its insecurity. 


If these forms of “common grace” are provisionally 
as redemptive as they appear to be, and if devotees 
of the Christian faith are frequently themselves re- 
sponsible for the misunderstanding which equates 
our faith with rigorous legalism, it follows that every 
effort to commend the Christian faith by assuming 
a disparity between the virtures of those who believe 
and the “secularists” must be very questionable. It 
is certainly not as persuasive as the believers would 
like to assume. The secularists may not “understand 
all mysteries” and may in fact be blind to the final 
mysteries and meaning of life, but they may be 
superior in the virtues of common grace to Chris- 
tians who have no capacity to love. The Christians 
may aggravate the situation in the comparison by their 
own frantic desire to validate their faith by their right- 
eousness. They may, for instance, try to prove their 
righteousness by the rigor of their conformity to “the 
Law,” to the fifth commandment for instance. But, 
in that case, they might rob their children of the 
security of love by the discipline of enforced obedience. 
Fortunately this form of legalism is rare among Chris- 
tains. But they might also try to prove their right- 
eousness by acts of love which are wanting in the real 
grace of love. In St. Paul’s words, they might “give 
their body to be burned and have not love.” That 
observation which shows that even an act of martyr- 
dom need not necessarily be a proof of genuine grace, 
is a very searching reminder that, whether as Chris- 
tians or as secularists, we live in the ultimate instance 
by grace rather than by law. We have a better chance 
of living by grace if we are not too concerned with 
the prestige of our righteousness. Certainly the Chris- 
tian faith, which emphasizes that both the righteous 
and the unrighteous are equally in need of God’s for- 
giveness, cannot be commended in this way. A rec- 
ognition of the realities of law and grace might shift 
the whole emphasis in the perpetual debate between 
the Christian faith and secularism. R. N. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are publishing in this issue the full text of an address 
by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake at the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
General Assembly in Los Angeles. Dr. Blake is the President 
of the National Council of Churches as well as the chief execu- 
tive officer (“Stated Clerk”) of the General Assembly. We 
admire this address because of its sound criticism of two cur- 
rent tendencies and because of its fortrightness at a time when 
top ecclesiastical leaders are inclined to be over-cautious, 
Dr. Blake spoke for himself, and not for the National Council, 
but the fact that such a statement came from the President 
of the National Council is heartening. This journal carried 
a good many criticisms of the National Council during its 
early days, but many things have happened in the past two 
years especially to indicate that our fears concerning the 
National Council have not been justified. 

Dr. Blake’s refernce to the influence of Senator Knowland 
is obvious and anyone in Los Angeles would recognize his 
reference to Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., whose movement, 
Spiritual Mobilization, is well known to the clergy. 





While we are speaking of Presbyterians in the North we 
should like also to call attention to the remarkable action 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.) 
in the South endorsing the Supreme Court’s decision in regard 
to segregation in the schools. The action reaffirmed a similar 
action of a year ago but did so by a much larger majority 
(293 to 109, as against last year’s 236 to 169). This increase 
of the majority is the more surprising because, during the 
past year, opinion in the South seems to have hardened con- 
siderably against the Court’s decision. Many of those who 
voted against segregation will find their action very unpopular 
in their local churches and in their communities. Two votes, 
the second of them, taken after a year of controversy, have 
a significance far greater than that which is attached to most 
resolutions by ecclesiastical bodies. 





Ia a recent issue we commented on the possibility of Billy 
Graham’s coming to New York. There is an additional con- 
sideration which makes it all the more important that, if he 
should come at all, he be supplemented as was suggested in 
that earlier note. The people who have recently become 
supporters of Graham in this country, because of what they 
hear about his work in Scotland, should realize that Scotland 
is not tempted by the kind of religious aberrations which Billy 
Graham would strengthen in this country. In Scotland, he 
may have been chiefly a reminder of central evangelical truth. 
Here he would, among other things, strengthen the “American 
religiousness” which has so much momentum already and 
which is so often a compound of pietistic escapism, “peace 
of mind,” and American self-righteousness. Billy Graham is 
personally better than this compound but he lacks discrimina- 
tion and would in practice give great encouragement here 


to these tendencies in our popular religion and in our church 
life. 





Our experience with the Salk vaccine has many facets, 
some of them purely technical. There is, however, one under- 
lying factor that has seldom been noticed: the extent to which 
it reveals a very pervasive inhibition against bold, imaginative, 
comprehensive action by government, even in those areas where 
government alone has the authority and the resources which 
are adequate for the occasion. The difference between our 
experience and that of Canada is due, in part, to this inhibition. 
In this case the inhibition about government which is felt 
by many political leaders is reinforced by organized medicine’s 
fear of state initiative. The American people have extra- 
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ordinary resources and “know-how,” but they present a spec- 
tacle of remarkable weakness whenever they must take quick 
and coordinated action on issues of this kind. Where the state 
is involved, except in matters of national defense, this inhibi- 
tion creates a strange impotence. We see the same thing 
in public education. There are other factors involved, but 
the way even the external provisions for education lag con- 


sistently behind the development of our needs and of our 
rescources as a nation is creating a major crisis. This inhibi- 
tion may be, in part, the result of a defensible repugnance 
to too much centralization, but it also has behind it a doctrin- 
aire fear of our own cooperative action when we are organized 
as the state, a fear that becomes incapacitating as we deal 
with many urgent: problems. J. C. B. 


Uneertain Sounds* 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?” (1 Corinthians 14:8) 


(HE uncertain sound of the Christian trumpet, which 

is worrying me, is not the varying pitch or size or 
shape of our denominational trumpets. If our trum- 
pets are tuned, each to its best heritage, and if they are 
blown with a will, the resultant blast will have no un- 
certain sound. The uncertain note in American church 
life today does not arise from unintelligible speaking 
with tongues (which worried the Apostle in Corinth) 
nor from interdenominational rivalries or disagree- 
ments. The reason the Christian trumpet sounds un- 
certainly is division within the various churches, not 
among them. 

I speak then tonight in this role which the Protes- 
tant and Orthodox Churches of this nation have given 
me, not to the question of how we can cooperate better 
(though that is an important question), but rather 
to the question of whether we, any of us or all of us 
together, are prepared and able to sound a clearly 
Christian call to the members of our churches and the 
people of this nation, that—hearing the sound of the 
trumpet—some at least will prepare themselves to 
the battle. 

I want to discuss a few basically simple Christian 
propositions which every Christian Church at least 
theoretically accepts, but which, to read the headlnes, 
the American people seem to be in the process of 
rejecting. 


I. Man Does Not Live by Bread Alone 


This is a fundamental Christian proposition. “Is 
not the life more than meat?” asked Jesus and he 
supposed our answer would be, “Of course it is.” 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” The Christian answer: “No 
profit.” 

While Christianity is perhaps the most materialistic 
of all high religions, it is clear enough that in the 
Christian view man is spirit and flesh and that the 
spirit is to control the flesh and not vice versa. “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness” 
said Jesus, “and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” “Man does not live by bread alone but by every 





*The text of Dr. Blake’s address at the 167th. General As- 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the USA in Los An- 


geles, California, May 22, 1955. 
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word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” This 
is a clear Christian proposition. All of our churches 
agree. 

What is more, we are increasingly a nation that 
profresses to be Christian in its domestic life and its 
relationships to other nations. 

Yet within this nation, and yes within our churches 
themselves, there are almost unchallenged voices urg- 
ing us to make our economic and political decisions 
on what they call the practical basis of what is mater- 
ially profitable for us. For example, in this present 
Congress there is a bill HR 1, for the extension of 
the reciprocal trade treaties. I happen to be for that 
bill since I believe the simplest facts of economics 
force us to make it possible for other nations to trade 
with us and pay their bills, but that is not my point. 
My point is that most of the arguments both for and 
against this bill are based on a purely materialistic 
view of life. Those for it say to the Congress, “this 
is the way to keep the United States prosperous and 
rich.” Those against the bill say, “You will ruin my 
business and the high standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people.” No one seems to dare even to argue 
on the basis of our professed Christian belief that, 
even if it costs us much, we ought to do it because 
it is the right and Christian thing to do. “The strong 
ought to bear the burdens of the weak.” And what 
of the voice of the Christian Church? Almost silent— 
hardly even a sound from any trumpet. So it is with 
all the most economic questions. Politicians tumble 
over themselves to prove that they are not idealists 
but practical men, that they are not do-gooders but 
shrewd men looking out for long range selfish inter- 
ests. They even try to get votes for European and 
Asiatic aid simply on the ground that it is to American 
selfish materialistic interests. 


And at the same time we claim to be a Christian 
nation and a Christian people. No wonder our enemies 
call us hypocrites when at one moment we grandly 
proclaim our moralisms and the next moment, be- 
hind our hands in a stage whisper heard around the 
world, we say to one another: “This will make us rich.” 


And the Christian Church is silent. The Christian 


pulpit says nothing in attack against this worship of 








mammon, and some even dare claim that this mate- 
rialism is Christian. 

“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?” When will our 
churches sound the trumpet unafraid and unashamed? 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” 


I]. Thou Shalt Love thy Neighbor as Thyself 


Here is a second Christian proposition upon which, 
so far as I know, we all agree. But again I do not 
hear a clear sound from the churches’ trumpet. A 
former medical missionary, now in Congress, insists 
that any attempt to talk to the Chinese Communists 
is a betrayal of those whom the Communists have 
martyred. How this contrasts with the Christian at- 
titude taken towards the young Communist fanatic 
by the Underwoods in Korea after Mrs. Underwood 
was murdered by him, I leave it for you to note. The 
Underwoods asked forgiveness for the “enemy.” I 
do not like to argue for this Christian attitude towards 
enemies because it works better than emotional hatreds 
and reprisals, though that is generally true. I merely 
remind you that the Christian Church has always 
taught love for neighbor and, yes, even for enemies. 
But I hear no clear and constant playing of that trum- 
pet tune these days. Should not a well known Senator 
from this state fear the votes of professing Christians 
when his isolationism and Asiatic imperialism reveal 
him as clearly non-Christian in contrast to the Presi- 
dent (and his own party) who urges Christian patience 
and understanding. But he apparently does not fear 
a clear rejection by the Christian voter—rather, ap- 
parently he expects to gain votes by his nationalism. 

Although I lived in this state for a decade and hold 
those years of life and labor here in very pleasant 
memory, I confess I wonder at the apparent quiescence 
of Christian leadership in the face of the isolationism, 
go-it-alone-ism, and reaction of most of your public 
figures. Since Warren has gone to the Supreme Court, 
I find myself across this nation forced, as a rule, to 
apologize for California. The loudest ecclesiastical 
voice heard from this area has long been known as 
a spokesman for the most reactionary of political and 
economic interests in the nation. And by this I am not 
attacking conservatism in either politics or economics. 
But when a Christian minister at one moment attacks 
the Korean War because the United Nations is sup- 
porting it, and then urges a strong China policy be- 
cause the United Nations is against it, and then attacks 
the United Nations because of hysterical fears of its 
over-riding the sovereignty of our country, and in 
addition supports the attacks on the public schools 
of the hate-mongers, and further, supports the at- 
tempts by some hysterical congressmen to force con- 
formity by attacking as communistic all who take 
a different view—when all this mixture of greed and 
hatred, fear and cynicism is cloaked over as patriotic 
and Christian—no wonder the Christian trumpet 


makes an uncertain sound. I know you leaders of 
our churches are concerned. Perhaps your fear is that 
your church members will support this anti-Christian 
leadership rather than your own. It may be. I don’t 
know. But this I do know. Unless a clear and cour- 
ageous note is sounded by the churches represented 
here tonight, we will have failed in our duty in a 
crucial hour. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” “I say unto you, Love your enemies.” “Be not 
overcome of evil but overcome evil with good.” “As 
much as lieth in you, be at peace with all men.” Have 
these simple truths become controversial within our 
churches? “For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 


III. Fear Not Little Flock .... 


Finally, and briefly, I call your attention to a third 
Christian proposition which, it seems to me, ought to 
be non-controversial anywhere in the Christian Church. 
These words of Jesus state it simply: “Fear not little 
flock; it is your father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” The Christian note should be one of 
confidence based on God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Creator, Sovereign, Redeemer and Judge. But 
how often these days the sound of the Gospel appears 
to echo the despair of those who do not believe in God, 
and who are now convinced that man has revealed him- 
self as ony smart enough to accomplish his atomic 
self-destruction. I am not asking for a facile or shallow 
optimism which whistles in the dark. I am rather, 
rejecting that black despair which ignores the fact 
of God’s existence. What is needed is a deep note 
of ultimate confidence—a faith that history is under 
God, that men’s triumphs and tragedies are a part 
of His sovereign plan. We need now to re-echo St. 
Paul’s affirmation, “We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, to them that 
are the called according to his purpose.” 


I have mentioned three simple Christian affirma- 
tions upon which one would suppose all our churches’ 
preaching and program would be squarely based. But 
in the confusion of these days, because we have been 
attacked as Communists for preaching brotherhood, 
because we have been laughed at as “do-gooders” for 
lifting up simple Christian idealism. because our faith 
in Almighty God is insufficient for our needs, our 
Christian trumpet too often squeaks when it ought to 
blast a call to the battle flag of Jesus Christ. 


But perhaps some of you fear that the people of our 
churches and of the nation will not follow if we take 
so bold a position and sound so bold a note. Well, 
I am not sure that all will follow. I am not sure that 
our churches can afford all the support that offers it- 
self to them these days, surely not if it be on the basis 
of a compromise of our Christian faith. But under 
God, I am sure that it is only as we are faithful to 
Jesus Christ that there is any reason for the Christian 
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Church. Faithless to him, we are sure to fail. Russell 
Davenport, one of the most thoughful of American 
political Jeaders, who before his untimely death sup- 


ported with his pen many of the best causes of our 
time, gives us a poem of Christian courage for our 
day: 


My country will be generous to the bold: 

To those who do not fear the dangerous thrust 
If progress toward the far and unforetold, 

But know that like a promise freedom must 

Lie forward of the darkness, not behind, 

And know the Brother in their hearts, and trust 
This light at last to liberate mankind. 


Guatemala * 
MERRILL L. HUTCHINS 


N° ONE but the most naive would deny that there 
was an extremely strong Communist movement 
in Guatemala. It had great influence on former 
President Arbenz and, through the key positions 
held by its own party members or those who should 
have been, in the Congress, the press, the radio, the 
social security system, and the labor unions, it had 
a power ridiculously out of proportion to its size. If 
the landowners and the companies wanted the govern- 
ment of Arbenz discredited, they did not have to 
resort to falsehood to find plenty of evidence for their 
claims. In this they were aided and abetted by the 
Communists themselves, whose position, shocked as 
they may have been to hear it, was correlative to their 
own. Like the landowners and the large companies 
they had reduced man to an economic creature. And if 
the Communist seemed extreme and unreasonable in 
his ends, they were only the logical conclusion to the 
kind of depersonalization and rationalization of exist- 
ence of which his enemies were the originators. Their 
ridiculous demands and accusations were only possible 
because of a shameful situation they found at hand 
which cried out to the very heavens for solution. 
The Communists won a kind of victory in Guatemala, 
all the demagogues to the contrary. They attached 
themselves to the liberal demands for agrarian reform, 
social security, and effective unions, posing as the 
great humanitarians by asking more than their allies. 
But what they had in mind, as they have had elsewhere, 
was to use the liberal way as a blind behind which 
they could cause chaos and ultimately, as defense 
against the resulting anarchy, to create the totalitarian 
mind. Their prime victory was in the discrediting of 
the liberal cause, for they were able to convince minds, 
all too ready to believe it in the first place, that liberal- 
ism was hardly more than communism in disguise. The 
liberals themselves had been duped and made use of, 
and they could not vote against programs which they 
themselves wanted. Their lack of foresight and in- 
sight was rather typical of the kind of liberalism that 





*This is the first of two articles dealing with Latin America. 
Eugene Stockwell carries the discussion further south with a 
more general article in our next issue. 
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had its roots not in Calvinism but the French Revolu- 
tion. Not understanding the complexity of human 
nature it had no means to defend itself against itself, 
and, in its disillusionment, it tends to fall into dictator- 
ship. 

The seeming contradiction of communism’s enmity 
toward the real liberal, who in his English-American 
form has been more impervious to his maneuverings, 
can only be understood in terms of humanism without 
God becoming anti-humanism. In discrediting the 
liberals, they gave excuse to the hypocrisies of the 
right which is always closer to them than the center. 

The Communists won another victory whose fruits 
will be seen in future troubles. They were able for 
several years, by one audacious demand after another, 
to create an environment of tension in which the young 
began to see the world’s problems and their own. The 
chaos itself added to a kind of void which made 
life more dynamic than it ordinarily is. It would be 
very difficult to exaggerate the influence that this 
tension had in the lives of those who were even most 
anti-communist. Having found their lives raised to a 
precarious dignity, however fictitious, a glory was to 
go out of the lives of the Communists’ worst enemies 
which would become increasingly evident as time 
went on under the drab, conniving government which 
was to follow. I know young men who understood 
very well the demonic element involved in communism 
and fought it with more real feeling for what was at 
stake than all the super-patriots who have felt this 
great letdown and are now tempted with joining 
communism’s cause in the desperate belief that even 
the demonic is closer to truth than comfortable, in- 
different hypocrisy. One must not discredit the im- 
portance of such a victory. It contributes too to that 
atmosphere which makes possible the totalitarian mind. 
There is the haunting possibility that some will choose 
torture and annihilation rather than prosaic, living 
nothingness. There seems to be absolutely no recog- 
nition of this aspect of man’s being here, either on 
the part of the United States or Guatemala. Things 
go on as if all politics were determined by economics 
alone. 








The field has now been left by the Communists and 
pro-Communists to several groups. 

The Catholic Church cannot be counted on to use 
its power to demand the reforms necessary to give 
the different elements of Guatemalan life a sense of 
psychological inclusion in the nation’s destiny. The 
church has a great nostalgia for that past in which 
man had not started his autonomous rebellion against 
it. Its official theology is scholasticism which reached 
its supreme expression at the very time the church 
was making its most audacious claims and when 
feudalism was flowering. In its nostalgia the church 
has a predilection for feudalism which is very evident 
in this country. The feudal-like landlords are its 
chief supporters both in its finance and its politics. 
To demand effective land reform would be alien to 
its own interests. 

Furthermore, from its Spanish ancestry, Catholicism 
in Guatemala has received much of that fatalism and 
resignation which came from Mohammedanism. The 
church has a cult of the dead, as can be seen during 
Holy Week when Good Friday usurps the central place 
rather than Easter. This all appeals greatly to the 
Indian, whose life is one long unrelieved misery, as 
well as it does to those of Spanish origin. What is 
becomes the will of God, and one does not change it. 

To add to the church’s ineffectiveness in doing any- 
thing is that of finding in the Guatemalan middle 
class, as it did in France, its worst enemy. As liberal- 
ism works out in Guatemala it is more consistently 
anti-clerical than it is democratic. In a pastoral letter 
after the revolution the Guatemalan primate said that 
since the Communists had been defeated, the ‘liberals’ 
and the Masons were now the great enemies. The 
church here will have no interest in building a middle 
class which can become what backbone there is for 
any real democracy. That would be suicide to its 
pretensions. The church spends most of its time in 
doing all it can under this regime to obtain special 
benefits for itself. All hope of making Catholicism the 
state religion has gone by the board, and the church 
is now trying to get a clause in the new constitution 
for religious liberty which will include the right to 
own its sanctuaries and give religious instruction in 
state schools on a voluntary basis. The church will 
not aid in obviating future Communist criticism. 

The Protestant Church will do nothing either. It 
has always kept out of politics in Guatemala. It is 
moralistic, otherworldly, appealing nearly altogether 
to the uneducated. There is no hope that it will aid, 
for generations yet, in the building of a public con- 
science. Being unable to speak to the needs of those 
who become doctors, lawyers and educators within 
Protestantism’s cause, it loses them. 

The field was left open also to the army, which 
allowed communism to thrive because of ever in- 
creasing benefits until it became evident that the 
Communists intended to supersede them with a “peo- 
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ples’ army” made up of peasants and union workers. 
Its demoralization made it possible for Castillo Armas 
to win the compromise victory he did. But it was not 
beaten on the field. It is a group from which real 
trouble can come. There have already been plots 
“discovered” and there will continue to be more, for 
there are a great number of army officers who want 
to be president since it offers the most lucrative possi- 
bility in the country. The army, on which any regime 
has to ultimately depend, is generally anti-clerical. It 
has probably done a lot to keep the Catholic Church 
from obtaining all the benefits for which it had hoped. 


The conservatives are of course not interested in 
reforms of any kind. They would welcome a dictator- 
ship of the right which would eliminate the agrarian 
law, unions, social security and other reforms. A 
great many of the conservatives are closely allied to 
the church’s politics since they are landholders. 

Castillo Armas is not supported by the church, by 
the army, by the liberals or by the conservatives. So, 
from the very beginning, he has found his situation 
precarious. The people generally have been behind 
him, passionately so at first, but they represent no 
political group and are fickle. Unemployment and 
rumor could remove this asset to him. His main 
strength has been the promise of ever increasing aid 
from the United States and the knowledge on the part 
of the political groups that the United States is sup- 
porting him, for bad or good. Even this last support 
has not been as powerful as it might be because the fact 
remains, something which is apparently as much a 
mystery to the United States Embassy as to everybody 
else, that the United States has not come through with 
the kind of aid that would set this bankrupt country 
on its feet. There is little confidence that Castillo 
Armas can hold his own and there is much rumor 
about the possibility of a coup. 

Castillo Armas is apparently a very honorable man. 
how honorable remains to be seen, for the temptations 
to take bribes or to tap the public treasury are nearly 
overwhelming. But nobody in Guatemala has believed 
that the men around him are honest. Part of the 
present difficulty of Guatemala is due to the interior 
maneuverings of government officials to make them- 
selves rich while they can. Desire to obtain American 
aid without strings attached has undoubtedly been 
partly responsible for delays in delivery of the funds. 
Money made available for the completion of a high- 
way was not tapped for months due to differences as 
to who should get the contracts. The American govern: 
ment, anxious that the money not fall into hands as 
dishonest as the worst opportunist under Arbenz. 
wanted to supervise the expenditures, directly where 
it could and indirectly where it could not, through 
people it could trust. 

Is the situation in Guatemala superior to what it 
was under the pro-communist government? That is 
not an easy question to answer. Recently I asked a 
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man whom I respect a great deal that question. He is 
a landowner growing coffee. He is a gentleman and 
a man of very authentic piety. He answered that 
there was real improvement, for his Indian workers 
were less restless and he had been able to lower wages. 
When one knows that the cost of living in Guatemala 
is a good bit higher than in the United States and 
that he would be paying a good bit less than a dollar 
a day to begin with, the extent of the real improve- 
ment can be imagined. Landholders, in the wake of 
the national shock of what communism had done, ran 
Indians off their former lands, burned their crops, 
and chased the people into the hills. There is no way 
of knowing how many there are now there. Em- 
ployers were able to fire employees who had been 
with them for years and who were entitled to pensions 
with the claim that they were pro-Communist. From 
the employers’ point of view things seem better, but 
there is much dissatisfaction among the peasants and 
labor. For once you have been offered much even by 
those who care nothing for you, you will not be 
satisfied with nothing. 


The situation is better in that the Communists are 
out of power and Russia for the moment suffered a 
real defeat in this hemisphere. The torturing, which 
was characteristic of other governments in Guatemala 
besides the Communists, has stopped, but this gov- 
ernment is generally no less corrupt. The Guatemalan, 
skeptic over all government changes, says the same 
old things go on eventually the same—only the faces 
change. 


In some ways the position of the United States is 
worse, for our reputation is at stake as it was not 
before. Although, to many, Communist propaganda 
against us had been effective, to a great many more 
we appeared as the maligned champions against the 
ever increasing tyranny. These people, as well as the 
rest of the world which is sure that we engineered 
the liberation, are watching us. Thus far the govern- 
ment at home has not taken this sufficiently into ac- 
count, although the Embassy is and has always been 
much concerned. To justify ourselves before the world 
we are going to have to be concerned about something 
else than just the sending of money here. Guatemala 
will take all the money it can get, but it will not, like 
France and Greece, love us any the more for it. The 
United States must do much to change its naive belief 
that if the rest of the world could only see our way 
of life it would be gained to our economic gospel. 
There are a lot of Guatemalans, like the European, 
who are afraid of our democratic-capitalistic conform- 
ism, the depersonalization and regimentation that they 
see going with it, and they think that the United States 
is nearly as much a threat to the best things of the 
world as Russia. They do not see us taking over 
with guns, but creating a mass world mind which in 
the end would play into the hands of a collective of 
the left or the right. 
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Guatemala is in crisis. Its crisis is that of the world. 
The dramatic events here and in the rest of the world 
indicate that the U. S. and Russia want to set them- 
selves up as the real alternative. But for many, who 
count for more than one might think, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the choice between the United 
States or Russia, capitalism or communism, private 
or public mechanization of man is a fictitious choice. 
Difference in methods is finally unimportant when 
there is an agreement on the same basic philosophy 
that man is an economic creature. 

In Guatemala there is a vast Indian population, 
illiterate, resigned, irrelevant in politics; a small mid- 
dle class which has no power, physically or spiritually, 
to furnish stability for democracy; a proud landhold- 
ing class, largely selfish and uncaring. Something is 
terribly needed to make these disparate groups into a 
people. Nothing less than an experience analagous to 
the crossing of the Red Sea and the desert experience 
of the Hebrew, or a revolution analagous to that of 
the Mexican can do it. If that experience does not 
come, there will be many who will choose the nihilism 
of cultural and even physical annihilation in preference 
to the injustices and hyprcrisies inherent in the status 
quo. That will be communism’s one hope and great 
opportunity, for the possibility of such annihilation 
was brought up here and will not be forgotten. The 
unloved, the unwanted, the uprooted, the sensitive, the 
isolated individualists, if they can have no true com- 
munity, will welcome the collective, which is a subtle 
death for man. 

Things are in suspense in Guatemala and in the 
world, and lots of beehive activity should not allow 
one ever to believe otherwise. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editors: 


I was intrigued by the report on Colombia which you pub- 
lished in your issue of May 2 (page 55). The Roman group 
which released the report is aptly named the Institute of 
Apologetics. This is one of the best apologies yet to appear 
about the trouble Protestants have had in Colombia since 1948. 
At least the report admitted there had been many cases of 
violence and discrimination against Protestants. That’s more 
than government and Roman spokesmen in Colombia will 
admit publicly. 

My interest in the Colombia situation comes from following 
it closely since 1948, and from writing many thousands of 
words on it. I visited Colombia in 1952 to investigate the 
Protestant charges. Last month I returned from another trip 
to Colombia. 

Here are a few observations about the Roman Institute 
of Apologetics’ survey denying that Protestants in Colombia 
were persecuted for their faith. 

1. The survey states, as almost every Roman apology for 
the trouble has stated in the past five years, that the violence 
was a result of political upheaval and that “Protestants . 
have never been tracked down nor pursued because of their 
Protestant religion.” The first half of this statement is partially 
true; the quote is not. The nation was involved in a bloody 
civil war from °48 to the middle of °53. Some 30,000 people 
were killed, including some Protestants. I know of one Protest- 
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ant outside the city of Bucaramanga who was brutally crucified 
by political elements. But the story of this man was never 
mentioned in a Protestant persecution bulletin. Nor was the 
story of any other man or woman who happened to have purely 
political trouble. If one will check carefully the some 200 
case stories released by the Evangelical Conferation of Col- 
ombia, one will find that they occurred because of faith, not 
politics. 

2. The survey, along this same line ¢f reckoning. says that 
the Protestant press was “silent” about the civil war. I quote: 
“Some of the trouble is political .... At least 30,000 people 
have been killed since April 9, 1948 in strictly political fight- 
ing.’—Presbyterian Life, May 24, 1952, page 10, column 3. 
More than a dozen major Protestant magazines made the same 
point in May and June of 1952. 

3. The Roman report from Zurich also notes “divergencies” 
in the listing of Protestant numerical strength in Colombia, 
and suggests that these divergencies have some relation to the 
reportorial integrity of the Protestant investigators. I traveled 
with these investigators; I talked to mayors, policemen, and 
Roman religious, in addition to Protestants. And I witnessed 
some of the most thorough, painstaking reporting I have ever 
seen. In view of the difficulties involved in getting any kind 
of religious statistics in Colombia, I feel a twenty-thousand- 
person spread (“between 30,000 and 50,000”) in the Protestant 
figure is justified, because the most accurate count should 
be around 40,000 today. It is interesting to see the claim of 
more than 11,000,000 Roman members in Colombia. If one 
counts active churchmanship as a basis, as the Protestants 
of Colombia do, I believe the figure should be closer to 
3,000,000 Roman members in Colombia. That’s quite a spread, 
too. 
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Sincerely, 

Henry L. McCork te, 
Associate Editor, 
Presbyterian Life 
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CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Luther Film Ban in Montreal Sidestepped 
Montreal (NLC)—The Martin Luther film was shown to 


capacity crowds in eleven Protestant churches here in spite 
of the 17-month-old ban by Quebec censors. 

The official ban was sidestepped by presenting the film to 
congregations and visitors as a part of a service of worship 
in eleven churches of which five belong to the United Church 
of Canada, two are Lutheran, two Presbyterian, one Baptist 
and one Anglican. 

The film was not advertised commercially, but invitational 
cards reading “You are invited to a church showing of the 
outstanding religious film Martin Luther,” were distributed 
widely by over a hundred cooperating Protestant churches, 
The showings were also announced from the pulpits. 

According to Robert E. A. Lee, executive secretary of 
Lutheran Church Productions, an estimated 5,000 saw the 
film on the first night of the scheduled one-week presentation, 
and almost as many were turned away for lack of room. 

Almost all the churches were packed 15 to 20 minutes before 
the service began, and large groups of people went from one 
church to another attempting to get in, he added. Clergymen 
commented that visitors comprised an unusually high _per- 
centage of the audiences. In the municipality of Westmount, 
where the ministrial association coordinated ten of the show- 
ings, police and firemen were on duty. 

The reports on the showing of Martin Luther in the Protest- 
ant churches of Montreal made front-page news in Canadian 
newspapers. 

According to these reports, Quebec censor board chairman 
Alexis Gagnon explained that the film had been banned and 
an appeal against the ban rejected, because “it would be 
against the real interests of the population” as the picture 
“would cause undue antagonistic sentiments.” 

According to Mr. Lee, the protests against the ban voiced 
by Protestant churches and individuals had been so vigorous 
that “the issue grew to the proportions of a national contro- 
versy” in Canada, yet the censor board refused to lift the ban. 





Correction 


In Dr. Kenneth Thompson’s article, “Prophets and 
Politics” (May 16 issue), the following error was made. 
In the sentence, “Religion is at one and the same time 
irrelevant as a sure guide to the perplexities of practice 
and eternally irrelevant as an ultimate transcendent 
principle,” the second time the word “irrelevant appears, 
it should read “relevant.” 








Subscription Lists 


We wish to thank our subscribers for their response 
to our request for names of potential subscribers. We 
have received almost 2500 names already. Those sub- 
scribers who have not sent in their lists are urged to do 
so, as names suggested by our subscribers are the most 
fruitful for extending the circulation of our journal. 
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Merrill L. Huchins is the minister of Blane Chapel in 
Guatemala City. 
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